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out of which all the other values develop, is not, after all, too thin an 
abstraction upon which to found a world, and whether, to change the 
figure slightly, one who takes his stand upon it must not indeed have 
extraordinary powers of mental equilibrium to keep from falling into pure 
intellectualism on the one hand, or, on the other, into the irrational vol- 
untarism of a Schopenhauer. 

In contrast to the latter, Miinsterberg has faith in the power of reason 
with its abstract constructions to get at the absolute reality of the pure 
will directly. " The will in its reality " is not to be experienced in any 
ordinary sense of the word, " is not to be explained, but its meaning is 
to be understood, its significance conceived, and its purposes unfolded" 
(p. 106). But even Miinsterberg's vocabulary and verbal facility do not 
suffice to mark off the wertfrei constructions of science — wertfrei because 
involving no will — from the worth-revealing functions of the Vernunft 
which deals with the connections of values (p. 174) ; he must constantly 
use the ordinary terms for knowledge with double meanings. Does not 
this difficulty suggest a deeper problem? Are the logical constructions 
of the reason, following the connections of values, under any less dis- 
abilities than those of science? Does not all, if any, concept formation 
strive toward freedom from values other than those of connection, and 
does not reality, in this case identified with value, escape knowledge in 
either case? Miinsterberg is not aware of this difficulty. He realizes 
that " when philosophical reflection recognizes the ultimate essence of the 
world as value, it is necessary that she retain this result in concepts and 
communicate it in judgments " (p. 443). After all, then, it is a question 
of how much is retained, and while the candid reader must recognize that 
his net, wide as its meshes are, has retained much, he can not help feeling 
that it has not caught " a closed system of pure values." 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Tbinity Coixege. 

A Short History of Philosophy. Arch. B. D. Alexander. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons. 1907. Pp. xxii + 601. 
The only reason suggested by the author for the existence of this 
rather bulky volume, and the only one, perhaps, which it would be easy 
to find, is the scarcity of histories of philosophy written by British 
authors. This is by a Briton, and, more specifically, by a Scotchman, if 
we are to judge by a certain preference given to the work of that people. 
Why else should we read, " Modern philosophy may be said to begin in 
Germany : thence it spread to Scotland and to England " (p. 6) ? And 
on the preceding page England is not mentioned at all in the spread of 
philosophy through the universities, but Scotland, again, comes next to 
Germany. In the discussion of systems, however, England properly, 
though inconsistently, takes its place at the head of the list. 

As to the sources from which the work has been compiled, the author 
states rather significantly and very ingenuously, "I have made use of 
most of the larger German and French histories, and have consulted 
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many of the writers who treat of special periods. While acknowledging 
my obligations to Hegel, Erdmann, Windelband, Kuno Fischer, Falcken- 
berg, Zeller, Ferrier, Seth, Adamson, Caird, Green, and others, I may 
say that in dealing with the more important writers and with many of 
the lesser, I have studied their own works " (p. vi). Yet in spite of this 
actual study of the very works themselves one feels that the secondary 
sources have been the main inspiration of the book. 

Even in the bibliography, which takes the place of all specific refer- 
ences in the text, one feels this same second-hand treatment. The 
divisions are quite unsystematic, the sixth, "Particular Subjects," in- 
cluding various modern works on the philosophical sciences without 
reference to their historical value. There is no distinction made between 
the character and value of the works included, Pater being classed with 
Zeller, Diogenes Laertius, and Collins. The lists are extremely frag- 
mentary and not wholly judicious; for instance, such works as Kussell's 
" Leibniz," Joachim's " Spinoza," and Paulsen's " Kant," find no place 
in them, though they contain works both slighter and more technical on 
the same subjects. Nor are the titles without confusion: Kuno Fischer 
appears twice, once under the head of general works as the author of a 
seven-volume work, "Geschichte der Philosophie," and again under 
modern philosophy with his "Geschichte der neueren Philosophie." 
Under Berkeley the only reference given is the confusing, Fraser, 
"Selections" and Berkeley ("Philosophical Classics"). Under Spencer 
we find two works on Schopenhauer. No references to any individual 
ancient philosophers are given, which perhaps explains some difficulties 
in the interpretation of these men. 

When we pass from these unpromising beginnings to the body of 
the work we find improvement in some respects, but not in others. The 
book is intended to be more than an outline and less than a compre- 
hensive treatise; indeed, the author explicitly declines to compete with 
Zeller and Kuno Fischer. The difficulties already mentioned make it 
impossible as a text-book; it must then be judged as a free interpreta- 
tion, as an attempt "to indicate the salient features rather than to 
give an exhaustive account of the successive systems of philosophy" 
and " to show the place and influence of each in the evolution of thought." 
Special emphasis has been placed on some of the literary representatives 
of philosophy and upon several of the minor movements not technically 
philosophical in character. The author also thinks he has brought the 
history quite down to our own day, but it is perhaps involved in his 
British point of view that, while mentioning such men as Flint, Fair- 
bairn, MacCunn, Benjamin Kidd and Latta, he has no place for even a 
James or a Boyce among Americans. 

Both in quantity and in quality Greek philosophy fares badly, only 
seventy pages being assigned to the development through Aristotle, but 
the treatment is not such as to rouse a desire for a longer account. 
The author has, perhaps, read the recent literature on the period, 
but it seems not to have affected his interpretation. " The unity of the 
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Eleatics was theological rather than metaphysical. It was a system of 
monotheism in which the deity as twccu irav was identified with the 
universe." " Xenophanes . . . was the first to give a devotional char- 
acter to thought" (pp. 17, 18). "The unlimited" of Anaximander also 
continues to be an abstract metaphysical concept, "a first matter, from 
which all form or difference had been abstracted, but which was capable 
of receiving all forms or determinations." "It is the first philosophic 
conception of God, the first attempt to strip the idea of the deity of all 
mythical form " (p. 12). Plato's great contribution to thought is found 
in the doctrine of abstract or universal ideas, "which Locke was the 
first to revive and which, since Kant's time, has come to be so important 
a factor in every system of psychology" (p. 60). This classing of Plato, 
Locke, Kant, and modern psychologists together is interesting, but must 
make some of the parties concerned somewhat apprehensive for the 
understanding of their views. But this passage from the author's sum- 
mary of Aristotle is beyond comprehension : " In his view there are two 
essential elements which must be taken account of in any rational appre- 
hension of the world. The first is the SXij, or raw material, which human 
activity shapes to various objects of use. The second is the 'form' 
which the human intelligence imparts to the material that is already 
given." The defect of this philosophy is that this matter is inert. " The 
human mind may modify and work it into various shapes, but it itself 
has no movement or inherent force" (p. 80). There seems here some 
strange mingling of a literal interpretation of Aristotle's similes with 
the subjectivism of the author's Hegelian sources. To ascribe the 
" forms " of things to the activity of human intelligence implies a com- 
plete misinterpretation of the fundamental ideas of Greek philosophy. 

In modern philosophy the author is more at home and furnishes us 
a very readable account of its development, though presenting no fresh 
point of view. On the whole, however, it can hardly be said that the 
book offers anything which can not be had as well, if not better, in already 
existing works, though written by Germans or even by Americans. 

Norman Wilde. 
The University of Minnesota. 

Der Vtilitarismus bei Sidgwick und Spencer. A. G. Sinclair. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter's TJniversitatsbuchhandlung. 1907. Pp. iv + 107. 
Dr. Sinclair considers the ethical theories of Sidgwick and Spencer in 
a connection that is suggestive and illuminating. Both of these great 
moralists endeavored to reconcile the opposition between utilitarianism and 
intuitionism — an opposition which was regarded by English thinkers of 
the middle of the last century as final and irreconcilable. Both were 
utilitarians; but both sought so to reconstruct the traditional utilitarian- 
ism as to provide for, and do justice to, the truth contained in intuition- 
ism. In their method of accomplishing this latter end, however, they 
differed widely. Spencer relied upon the conception of evolution to 
furnish a new scientific basis for utilitarianism, while Sidgwick rejected 



